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Art. I. — Life of Cowper. 

The Life of William Cowper, Esq. By Thomas Tay- 
lor. Philadelphia. 1833. 

When we saw that a new life of Cowper was offered to the 
world, we imagined that some able hand had undertaken to 
give a philosophical view of his character and writings ; and 
such is the interest which still follows him as a poet and a 
man, that we can hardly conceive of a finer subject for a sa- 
gacious and discriminating mind. Considering how little we 
are generally interested in any poetry excepting that of the 
day, it is rather surprising that lie should still stand so promi- 
nently before the public eye ; we mean the eye of all who are 
interested in subjects of the kind, a class which does not by 
any means embrace the whole human race, even in civilized 
countries. He is yet, though a quarter of a century has passed 
since his death, and twice that period since his day of fame, 
so interesting by reason of his genius and his sorrows, that 
any writer, who could do justice to the one, and give a rational 
explanation of the other, would be sure of a hearing and a 
welcome from the reading world. The mysterious affection 
of his mind, whicli wrapped it sometimes in sudden and painful 
eclipse, and then, without apparent cause, suffered it to shine 
out with surpassing brightness, seems so much more like the 
capricious agency of an evil spirit than the common effect of dis- 
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ease, that its details, furnished by his own powerful and desper- 
ate hand, are eagerly devoured by vulgar curiosity, while more 
enlightened investigators study it as a marvellous page in the 
history of mind. Then too, all who have a taste for poetry r 
whether natural or refined, admire his faithful descriptions, his 
familiar truth to nature, and the manly grace and English free- 
dom with which he walks in the path where those before him 
went with measured step, and manner suited to the prevailing 
taste, which they either worshipped as perfect, or had not 
enterprise enough to alter. Now had a biographer appeared, 
who had penetration enough to discover, and independence 
enough to tell the world what Cowper was, instead of repeat- 
ing the dictations of party, he might have satisfied his own 
reasonable ambition, by repairing the statue which has been 
injured by the conflicts carried on around it, though not worn 
by the waste of time. 

The present period is quite favorable for such an un- 
dertaking. So many fierce battles were fought concerning 
him, as soon as he was in the dust, thai a long breathing-space 
necessarily followed ; and accordingly the subject has been 
left untouched for some years, or agitated in a manner which 
seemed like a returning echo of old and narrow opinions. 
Cowper had an enterprising mind, however timid and retiring in 
his habits and feelings. He struck out a new track for him- 
self, and walked in it with so much glory and success, that his ex- 
ample of enterprise was followed ; and in the brilliant period of 
poetry with which the present century began, each minstrel 
consulted his own taste and power, insomuch that, as once it 
happened in Israel, the highways were all deserted. To this 
breaking up of old associations we owe the fairy wildness of 
Southey, the oriental richness of Moore, the Druidical inspi- 
rations of Wordsworth, and the varied enchantment of Scott. 
They might possibly have written as they did had Cowper 
never existed, but any one who knows the power of classical 
associations must be aware, that hundreds see the benefit of 
change before one dares to make it. Cowper himself, per- 
haps, hermit as he was, did not feel the greatness of his ad- 
venture. But shortly after the declaration of its independence, 
the republic of letters was divided into fierce and bloody 
parties, each maintaining that its own writing, and nothing else, 
was poetry. The general strain of the dispute resembled the 
lawsuit between the eyes and the nose, contending to which 
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the spectacles rightfully belonged ; but it was not by any means 
so easily decided. As no general law could be established to 
determine the invariable principles of poetry, which would have 
been in effect to reestablish the despotism which had just been 
broken down, nothing remained but for men of similar tastes 
to associate themselves in schools, each with its peculiar and 
exclusive opinions. Far be it from us to revive the memory 
of these schools and their border wars. As often happens, what 
was peculiar to each was erroneous, and the truth was common 
to them all. That of Wordsworth has subsisted longest, but is 
losing its exclusiveness as fast as his poetry gains its rightful 
place in the public mind. But now that hostilities are over, and 
schools and creeds sinking into a forgetfulness, which we hope 
will be eternal, the times are favorable to a fair and impartial 
discussion of the poetical merits of Cowper, — showing how far 
he was affected by circumstances, how much he accomplished, 
and what accidental causes either aided or hindered his success. 

Our readers may naturally doubt whether the state of the 
religious world be equally favorable to impartiality, but we 
trust that there is more enlargement of mind than in former 
days, since controversies, though not more gentle than formerly, 
are argued on more liberal and enlightened grounds. But 
whether this be so or not, it is evident that a fair view of the 
subject of Cowper's depression need not give offence to any 
religious party. Hayley and others, who did not agree with 
Cowper in his sentiments, have generally described his com- 
plaint as religious despondency ; a phrase which has given 
much offence to those who hold those opinions. Even Mont- 
gomery, who, one would think, lived far enough from the scene 
of action to be able to keep his temper, expresses himself thus : 
' In spite of unanswerable confutations of the ignorant and 
malignant falsehood, the enemies of Christian truth persevere 
in asserting that too much religion made poor Cowper mad. 
If they be sincere, they are themselves under the strongest 
delusion ; and it will be well if it prove not, on their part, a 
wilful one, — it will be well if they have not reached that last 
perversity of human reason, to believe a falsehood of their own 
invention ;' — and more equally in the spirit of the Gospel. 

We know not where these stormy denunciations are meant to 
fall ; for we think that no one who reads Cowper's history can 
suppose, that his depression was owing to religion. It is com- 
monly thought necessary, that a cause should be antecedent to 
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the effect in time : now every one knows, that prior to his con- 
finement he was not overburdened with religion of any kind. 
His disease was insanity, which was immediately brought on 
or rather brought to a point by his dread of a public appearance 
before the House of Lords. Far from charging his insanity 
to his religion, the enemy of his religious opinions would be 
much more likely to ascribe his religion to his insanity, and 
to attempt to show, that the peculiar aspect in which that 
subject presented itself to his mind, was occasioned or affect- 
ed by the gloom which he had just passed through. But if 
we understand the question, the suggestion, which gave so 
much offence, was that his madness took the form of religious 
anxiety. This is undeniably true : his prevailing feeling was 
despair of salvation ; but it is evident that the fierce agony of 
his disease, and not his religion, was the source and origin of 
that despair. It being admitted, then, that no views of relig- 
ion are answerable for this insanity, which was the result 
of his constitutional tendencies, irritated by unfortunate cir- 
cumstances through all his youth and manhood up to the 
hour when reason gave way before them, it is not to be sup- 
posed that any sect could take offence at a discussion of the 
question, whether other views than those which he adopted 
would have done more to secure the peace and happiness of 
his later years. Or, if party spirit is too jealous to permit this 
question to be debated by those who are enslaved to it, it is 
only necessary that the enquiry should be conducted by one 
who has a respect for all conscientious opinions, but is in 
bondage to none. 

Since the times are favorable to an impartial estimate of the 
merits of this distinguished man, we cannot help regarding it 
as a signal calamity, that he should have fallen into the hands 
of Mr. Thomas Taylor. We know not whence he came, nor 
whither he is going ; the publishers do not inform us whether 
this is a reprint of an English work or not ; but though left in 
the dark on these subjects, which it concerns reviewers to 
know, we say, with confidence, that Mr. Taylor was never 
created to be the biographer of Cowper. No new facts were 
to be expected, and none are given, save one, viz. that 
' toward his excellent father he had always felt the strongest 
parental regard.' The whole work consists of shreds and 
patches, taken partly from the writings of Cowper, and partly 
from the biographies and criticisms of others, strung together 
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with a want of skill which does much to destroy their charm. 
Hayley's Life, it is true, was made up in the same way ; but 
then Cowper's letters were new, and Hayley was wise enough 
to know, that to permit Cowper to be his own historian would 
give the work a surprising attraction. But now, when those 
who would read a new biography are already familiar with his 
letters and history, the biographer must adopt a different course, 
and one which requires higher qualifications. He must, to be 
sure, set down the incidents of Cowper's life, but this is a 
trifling part of his duty. He must tell us what Cowper was, 
and show how far circumstances tended to make him what he 
was ; he must explain to us the nature and spirit of his mind, 
and the strength and weakness of his heart ; he must show us ] 
what that mysterious affection was, before which he sometimes 
bowed down in infant helplessness, while, at other times, he 
threw it off like dust from the eagle's wing. In short, a biogra- 
pher, worthy of the subject, must do much which Mr. Taylor 
never thought of doing, and if he had, would not have been 
able to do. 

The first biographer of Cowper, Hayley, was a man in no 
respect equal to the undertaking ; but, by a fortunate accident, 
he adopted a plan similar to Mason's in his life of Gray, and 
thus acquired considerable reputation from the circumstance 
that so little of the work was his own. He was probably in- 
duced to take this course by the embarrassing nature of his 
subject. Having no taste or capacity for philosophical investi- 
gation, he did not venture to inquire into the causes of Cow- 
per's literary success nor of his physical depression ; and, 
knowing that his religious opinions, if expressed, were likely to 
give offence to some of Cowper's surviving friends, he seems 
to have been unwilling to provoke them to a conflict, in which 
his elegant literary repose would have been seriously endan- 
gered. There was also another reason for his reserve, which 
we cannot find it in our hearts to condemn. The details of 
mental suffering, when they oblige us to follow a man of fine 
genius to the cells of a madhouse, are painful and revolting. It 
was natural that he should wish to draw a veil over this dismal 
scene in the history of his excellent and honored friend : but 
this forbearance gave an incompleteness to his work, and its 
readers found many questions starting up in their minds to 
which it furnished no reply. As often happens in such ca- 
ses of truths withheld, the imaginations to which it gave 
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birth were worse than the worst reality. But it was necessary 
to say something, and nothing can be more misplaced than 
Hayley's attempt at explanation. He says, ' had Cowper been 
prosperous in early love, it is probable that he might have en- 
joyed a more uniform and happy tenor of health.' Here 
let us stop to say, that we learn only by intimation that Cow- 
per was disappointed in love, not however by the insensibility 
of his mistress, but the interference of their relations. An event 
so important in the annals of his life, might surely have been 
described at large after the lapse of more than a generation. 
' Thwarted in love,' says Hayley, ' the native fire of his tem- 
perament turned impetuously into the kindred channel of de- 
votion. The smothered flames of desire, uniting with the va- 
pors of constitutional melancholy and the fervency of religious 
zeal, produced altogether that irregularity of corporeal sensa- 
tion and of mental health, which gave such extraordinary vicis- 
situdes of splendor and darkness to his mortal career.' This 
explanation, for doubtless it was so intended, only serves to 
show the writer's perplexity, and when translated, means that 
Cowper's malady was owing in part to circumstances, in part 
to physical constitution, and in part to the habits of his mind. 
But Hayley does not seem to have been aware of the power 
of disease to destroy the moral energy : the mind, like the 
harp, when under firm command, gives out bold, expressive and 
inspiring sounds ; if the moral energy be lost, it is like the 
harp of the winds, all sadness. But in criticising Hayley's 
work, we must not forget what does him more honor, — his gen- 
erous kindness to Cowper ; he was one of those matchless friends 
who remained faithful to the poor invalid, when even the Sa- 
maritan would have been tempted to pass by. Nothing in the 
endeavors and successes of genius can make our hearts burn 
within us like the self-devotion of those living martyrs, who, 
unseen by the world, can sit within the shadow of death with 
the sick and sorrowful, and count it their highest glory to bind 
up the broken heart. 

We shall take advantage of this publication to make a few 
remarks on Cowper's life and character, and at the same time 
to express our hope that some one, who is equal to the under- 
taking, will accomplish that which Mr. Taylor has attempted 
in vain. 

Cowper evidently had, in his constitution, the elements of 
that disorder, which made such fearful inroads upon the happi- 
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ness of his life ; and the circumstances of his childhood brought 
them into early action. His mother died when he was but 
six years old ; and if we may believe the accounts we have 
respecting her, she would have had the judgment to detect and 
control the native tendencies of his feeling. It is not at all 
uncommon for the young, at a very early age, to be suspicious 
of kindness, jealous of affection, and to betray all those infirm- 
ities which, if not resisted, make their possessor, or rather 
their victim, a burden to himself, and useless to the world. 
But so slow and difficult is it to give a new direction to character 
which has already begun to take its form, that nothing less 
than a mother's affection has the long patience which it requires. ! 
What Cowper's father was, we do not know. His biographers ; 
only tell us that he was once chaplain to George II., and after-: 
wards rector of Great Berkhamstead : as to his character we 
have no information beyond the fact, that he was a learned 
and respectable man. But whatever he may have been, he 
could not fulfil that delicate trust, which nature has confided 
to a mother's hands, nor does it appear that he secured to 
himself more than an ordinary place in the affection of his son. 
We do not remember in all his letters any particular allusion 
to his father, except where he speaks of the sorrow with which 
he felt that his death dissolved the relations that bound him 
to the place of his birth. r Till his father's death, he had al- 
ways considered their dwelling-place as a family possession : 
he had become intimate with every tree that grew near it ; 
and it was with a bitter feeling that he gave it up to the 
stranger's hands. 

Immediately after the death of his mother, which was of 
itself a sore calamity, he was sent by his father to a public 
school. Young, shy, and timid as he was, he shrunk back 
into himself, at witnessing the rough and savage manners of the 
older boys ; and being unable to defend himself, and finding no 
defender, he was treated by them as lawful prey. Dr. John- 
son said to a parent, who wished to overcome the retiring dis- 
position of his child by sending him to a public school, that it 
was forcing an owl into the sun : a comparison more just than 
the Doctor himself imagined ; for every one familiar with the 
woods knows, that whenever the owl is forced into the day, 
the painful glare of the sunshine is not the worst evil he en- 
dures. Every thing that has wings takes advantage of his 
helplessness, and torments him with insults and injuries, till he 
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is weary of existence. The wonder is, that such discipline 
did not entirely break the gentle spirit of Cowper. He tells 
us that one young savage tortured him in such a manner, that 
he was afraid to lift his eyes upon him, higher than his knees : 
but he dared not complain, and this dire oppression was dis- 
covered by accident at last. Here his heart was confirmed 
in the habit of keeping to itself its own bitterness ; an unfortu- 
nate reserve ; for there were more instances than one, in which 
the counsel of a judicious friend, who could have entered into 
his feelings, would have been worth more to him than all the 
world besides. The consumptive patient, wasting in loneliness 
and sorrow, is not a sight more affecting to the thoughtful, than 
he whose moral energy is withered by disease of mind. But in 
the world at large, the sight inspires less sympathy than ridi- 
cule and scorn. 

Though we shall not follow the example of Mr. Taylor, 
who has considered his subject only in a religious point of 
view, it would be impossible to speak of Cowper without re- 
garding him in that relation. There must be a time in every 
man's life, we mean every good man, when he begins to act 
from principle ; and Christians, of course, regard Christian prin- 
ciples as the rule, by which the conduct and feeling should 
be governed. It is the object of religious education to supply 
these principles to the young, and to teach them to act upon 
them ; and nature points to the beginning of conscious exist- 
ence as the time when these principles should be formed, re- 
quiring those who have given life to the child to teach him 
how to live, — to give him a right direction, so that, when he 
becomes responsible for himself, his tastes and habits may be 
already formed in favor of loving and doing that which is ex- 
cellent, honorable and good. When the young mind has been 
so unfortunate as not to receive this early care, it is hard to 
supply the deficiency in later years. Still it can be done, and 
not unfrequently is done ; and we take it that, when he who 
has lived at random begins decidedly to form the character of 
a Christian, and to govern himself by Christian principles in all 
that relates to himself, to others, and to God, he is said, in the 
dialect of our religion, to begin life anew, or in other words, 
passes through the conversion of the Gospel. 

Now such is our condition, that energetic principles of ac- 
tion are absolutely necessary. The man without them can- 
no more reach excellence, usefulness, and peace, either in this 
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world, or another, than a vessel can drift to its destined 
harbor. The ship, which moves most rapidly and powerfully 
when under command, would drive most wildly, when left to 
the winds ; and the man most largely gifted with passions and 
powers is dangerous to himself and others, in exact proportion 
to the success and glory with which he might exert himself 
in the way of duty. Cowper, unhappily, by the misfortune 
of his childhood, lost the benefit of a religious education, which 
might have formed principles, and taught him to act upon 
them : nor was there ever a time in the earlier history of his 
life, though he often lamented the defect, when he could sum- 
mon energy enough to make himself what he wished to be. 
He felt that he was living without purpose ; but as often as 
he attempted to break his habits and associations, he was 
like a man with a withered hand. His conscience perpet- 
ually haunted him, but it disturbed him like a dream ; the 
moral energy to act was wanting. We do not believe that he 
was a profligate wretch, as he afterwards represents himself in 
his own confessions : we see more evidence of weakness and 
frailty than hardened guilt, in his course of life : but there cer- 
tainly was enough to deplore in the loss of his earliest and 
best years, in which little was done, and that little not what 
it ought to have been. 

That his conscience was always upbraiding him, appears 
from various incidents recorded by his own hand. His tastes 
were evidently in favor of what was right, but the force of 
circumstances was too strong for mere taste ; and as for prin- 
ciples, as we have said, they never had been formed. The 
admonitions of his conscience, which seems to have had power to 
avenge though not to redress its own wrongs, were deeply felt 
at the time, but his unhealthy sensibility gave so much force 
to external things, that her warnings were lost, if not forgotten. 
Still they returned again and again : he endeavored to escape 
from them by joining in society with gay companions, but in 
vain. Even at that early period when he was at the public 
school, he tells us that one day, when sitting in solitude, he 
was forcibly struck with a passage of Scripture, which applied 
to the oppression under which he labored : it started up sud- 
denly in his mind by some association which he could not 
discover, and he seems to have regarded it as a suggestion 
made to his soul. While he was at Westminster, happening 
to cross a churchyard late one evening, a sexton, who was dig- 
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ging a grave by the light of a lantern, threw up a skull, which 
accidentally struck him upon the leg. This excited his con- 
science through his imagination ; but he was, he tells us, ' as 
ignorant in all points of religion as the satchel at his back,' and 
though he regarded these as religious impulses, he did not 
know how to use them. Never having been taught to regard 
the subject in its true light, he seems to have considered 
these incidents as supernatural intimations, and to have con- 
demned himself for neglecting them, as if they had been given 
by an articulate voice from on high. 

This weakness and frailty, however, were owing principally 
to disease ; for his taste and judgment were so decidedly in 
favor of what was right, that we can hardly account for the 
disturbing force which held him back from religious excellence 
and intellectual exertion, except by supposing that this secret 
infirmity weighed him to the dust. His diseased frame com- 
municated its unhealthy action to the mind : and the mind, in 
turn, worn by perplexities, increased the disorder of the body ; 
so that, although he was painfully conscious of the defects of 
his early education, he had not sufficient energy to repair them. 
But his mind naturally turned toward the subject of religion in 
times of sadness : it was like the fountain of Ammon, which, 
however cold by day, grew warmer as the shadows fell. Soon 
after he went to the Temple, a cloud of dejection settled 
heavily upon him. He met accidentally with Herbert, and some 
of the beautiful inspirations in which that writer threw off the 
restraints of the bad taste which prevailed, and followed his 
own taste and feeling, went to the heart of Cowper, and 
touched the string which was then silent, but was afterwards 
waked into deep and full vibration. He tells us distinctly, 
that it was the piety of that devout writer which gave him 
such a hold upon his mind. Inspired by the example, he at- 
tempted to secure the peace which religion alone could give : 
but not being aware that such peace is not to be found till the 
whole heart consents to this direction of the feeling, nor indeed 
till familiarity has made it easy and sweet, he gave over his 
attempts in despair, because he did not find at once the relief 
iwhich he expected.; As often as his mind attempted to rise, 
the strong hand of his disorder bound it down. He gives us 
a remarkable instance of this in his own narrative. At the 
time alluded to, he went into the country. While there, he 
walked one day to some distance from the village, and sat 
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down in a retired spot, which commanded a noble prospect 
both of land and sea : the land-view was quiet and lovely, and 
the sun shone bright upon the steeping ocean. Suddenly, as 
if a new sun had been kindled in the heavens, his soul was 
lighted up with joy, and filled with a glow of gratitude to the 
Power, to which he felt that he was indebted for this unexpect- 
ed blessing. Unfortunately he returned to his old associations, 
and the benefit of this restoration was lost. The effect here 
described was precisely similar to what he tells us of his later 
periods of depression. He rose in the morning, he says, ' like 
an infernal frog out of Acheron, covered with the ooze and 
mud of melancholy ; ' but as the sun rose higher, his gloom 
gradually cleared up, its depth and duration depending upon 
the brightness of the day. In all this we see the misfortune 
of a man, whose heart longed to commune with the grand and 
beautiful works of nature, but was compelled to remain in the 
cells and caverns of the town, — who needed to associate with 
the contemplative and thoughtful, but was driven to the society 
of the busy or the gay, — who had a mind formed for poetical 
musing, but had not yet discovered where his strength lay, — 
whose soul was made for devotion, but never had been taught 
to rise ; and who, in addition to all these unfavorable circum- 
stances, was afflicted with a disorder, which palsies every facul- 
ty of body and spirit at the time when the man most needs 
exertions of power. 

Situated as Cowper was, those difficulties, which in better 
times might have operated as springs to his active and power- 
ful mind, became so many dead weights to him. Difficulties 
came thick and fast. His resources were so few and small, 
that an attachment, which, so far as we can discover from slight 
intimations, was returned by the object of his affection, was 
broken off by the friends of the parties : and not merely did this 
privation interfere with his happiness ; he had the prospect of 
actual poverty before him. Affrighted at this vision, he eagerly 
grasped at the place of reading-clerk to the House of Lords,which 
a friend offered him, and forgot that the nervous shyness, which 
made a public exhibition of himself ' mortal poison,' would 
render it impossible for him ever to discharge its duties. The 
moment this difficulty occurred to him, it covered his mind 
with gloom. But he had not resolution to explain himself to 
his friend ; and though they passed great part of every day to- 
gether, it was only by letter that he could bring himself to pro- 
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pose that this office should be exchanged for that of clerk of the 
journals, which required no public appearance, and was also 
m the gift of his patron. No sooner nad he applied for the 
change as a personal favor, than bis friend generously consent- 
ed to it, though it disappointed his kind purpose and even, from 
5 articular circumstances, exposed his integrity to suspicion, 
'hus, where a single word would have saved him from much 
suffering, it was one which he had not strength to speak ; and 
yet, hardly had his mind been set at rest on this subject, be- 
fore it was called upon to make a similar but still greater ex- 
ertion. For reasons, of which it is enough to say, that they 
were not personal, he was threatened with a public examina- 
tion before the House, before he entered upon the duties. This 
made him completely wretched ; he had not resolution to de- 
cline what he had not strength to do : the interest of his 
friend, and his own reputation and want of support, pressed 
him forward to an attempt, which he knew from the first could 
never succeed. In this miserable state, like Goldsmith's Trav- 
eller, ' to stop too fearful and too faint to go,' he attended 
every day for six months at the office where he was to exam- 
ine the journals in preparation for his trust His feelings were 
like those of a man at the place of execution, every time he 
entered the office door, and he only gazed mechanically upon 
the books, without drawing from them the least portion of the 
information which he wanted. A single letter to his cousin, 
Lady Hesketh, shows how helpless and hopeless was his con- 
dition ; he had not strength to stand self-sustained, and he had 
not courage or confidence to reveal to his friends the torture 
which was wasting the living fibre of his heart. Perhaps those 
only, who have been in a condition in which the lightest touch 
is to the mind like sharp iron to the naked nerve, can 
sympathize with the heart-sick delicacy which prevented his 
making another appeal to the friend, who seems to have been 
actuated throughout simply by the wish to serve him. As 
the time drew nigh, his agony became more and more intense ; 
he hoped and believed that madness would come to relieve 
him ; he attempted also to make up his mind to commit sui- 
cide, though his conscience bore stern testimony against it ; he 
could not by any argument persuade himself that it was right, 
but his desperation prevailed and he procured from an apothe- 
cary the means of self-destruction. On the day before his 
public appearance was to be made, he happened to notice a 
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letter in the newspaper, which to his disordered mind seemed 
like a malignant libel on himself. He immediately threw down 
the paper and rushed into the fields, determined to die in a 
ditch, but the thought struck him that he might escape from 
the country. With the same violence he proceeded to make 
hasty preparations for his flight ; but while he was engaged in 
packing his portmanteau his mind changed, and he threw him- 
self into a coach, ordering the man to drive to the Tower wharf, 
intending to throw himself into the river, and not reflecting that 
it would be impossible to accomplish his purpose in that pub- 
lic spot. On approaching the water, he found a porter seated 
upon some goods : he then returned to the coach and was 
conveyed to his lodgings at the Temple. On the way, he at- 
tempted to drink the laudanum, but as often as he raised it, a 
convulsive agitation of his frame prevented its reaching his 
lips ; and thus, regretting the loss of the opportunity, but una- 
ble to avail himself of it, he arrived, half-dead with anguish, at 
his apartment. He then shut the doors and threw himself 
upon the bed with the laudanum near him, trying to lash him- 
self up to the deed : but a voice within seemed constantly to 
forbid it, and as often as he extended bis hand to the poison, 
his fingers were contracted and held back by spasms. At this 
time some one of the inmates of the place came in, but he 
concealed his agitation, and as soon as he was left alone, a change 
came over him, and so detestable did the deed appear, that he 
threw away the laudanum and dashed the vial to pieces. The 
rest of the day was spent in heavy insensibility, and at night 
he slept as usual : but on waking at three in the morning, he 
took his pen-knife and lay with his weight upon it, the point 
towards his heart. It was broken and would not penetrate. 
At day-break he rose, and passing a strong garter round his 
neck, fastened it to the frame of his bed : this gave way with 
his weight, but on securing it to the door, he was more suc- 
cessful, and remained suspended till he had losVall conscious- 
ness of existence. After a time the garter broke and he fell 
to the floor, so that his life was saved : but the conflict had 
been greater than his reason could endure. He felt for him- 
self a contempt not to be expressed or imagined ; whenever 
he went into the street, it seemed as if every eye flashed upon 
him with indignation and scorn : he felt as if he had offended 
God so deeply, that his guilt could never be forgiven, and his 
whole heart was filled with tumultuous pangs of despair. Mad- 
ness was not far off, or rather madness was already come. 
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Here we must say that we entirely agree with those who 
contend, with more zeal it may be than the occasion calls for, 
that religion had no agency in any of its forms in causing his 
insanity. Those who have thrown out this suggestion seem 
to have done it as matter of inference merely ; finding in him 
that despair of salvation, which they think that certain views of 
religion are fitted to produce, arid knowing that he after- 
wards adopted those views of religion, they have taken it for 
granted, that this was the cause which produced depression 
at various periods, and once conducted him to the maniac's 
cell. But if they look into the history of his life, they will 
see that his depression took the same form before he em- 
braced that religious system : he was then agitated by the 
same fears, lest he had committed the unpardonable sin, and 
destroyed all his hopes of immortality. And after he had 
become a convert to that faith, his mind, in its seasons of de- 
pression, was oppressed with fears which were in direct op- 
position to his religious convictions ; for in health he believed 
himself accepted, but in depression he imagined that he was 
cast out in consequence of his neglecting to destroy himself on 
the former occasion. Surely it is needless to assign intellectual 
causes to such wild fancies as this. We are rather disposed to 
believe, that some such anchor to the soul as religion would 
have afforded, might have enabled him to outride the storm ; 
for though his disorder was physical, the calm energy and sa- 
cred confidence which religion would have inspired, might have 
prevented it from affecting his mind so deeply ; the concen- 
trated purpose and quiet determination which religious princi- 
ple gives to the mind, might have removed some of those per- 
plexities by which the fever of his soul was exasperated to 
madness and despair. Of course we do not speak of the ef- 
fect of the views of religion which he adopted : this is not the 
place to discuss the merits and influences of different systems. 
Each sect, by a natural habit of association, imagines that the 
water of life has most virtue when drawn from its own foun- 
tains, as wayfarers in the world think that the element is no 
where else so sweet and reviving, as that of their father's well. 
Any one who reads Cowper's letters, will see that his religion 
was pure and undefiled by the spirit of any party. In fact we 
know not where to find a finer exhibition of the beauty of holi- 
ness, than in the life of this remarkable man. Hardier spirits 
could doubtless accomplish more in the warfare and struggle 
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of the world ; and feeling that he was physically disabled for 
such a service, he retired from the public ways of men. But 
those who suppose him to have been a recluse, are entirely 
mistaken in his character. He was ready to enter into society 
and contribute to its employments, when disease did not pre- 
vent him : and so far from cherishing a spirit of devotion like 
the shew-bread of the temple, which was a formal offering to 
Heaven, his religion was always carried out into useful and be- 
nevolent action. He was familiar in the cottages of the poor, 
where he gave comfort, counsel, and such relief as his slender 
means would allow. He seems to have been employed by 
Thornton, the well-known philanthropist, who considered him 
as a judicious and faithful dispenser of his bounty to the desti- 
tute, and who would not have entrusted it to incompetent hands. 
This is in our view the very spirit of religion. That messen- 
ger of Heaven dwells not in cells nor cloisters ; she goes forth 
among men not to frown upon their happiness, but to do them 
good ; she is familiar and cheerful at the tables and firesides of 
the happy ; she is equally intimate in the dwellings of pover- 
ty and sorrow, where she encourages the innocent smiles of 
youth, and kindles a glow of serenity on the venerable front of 
age ; she is found too, at the bedside of the sick, when the at- 
tendants have ceased from their labor, and the heart is almost 
still ; she is seen in the house of mourning, pointing upward to 
the house not made with hands ; she will not retire so long as 
there is evil that can be prevented, or kindness that can be 
given, and it is not till the last active duty is done, that she 
hastens away and raises her altar in the wilderness, so that she 
may not be seen by men. 

There never was a spirit more evidently made for religious 
excellence than that of Cowper ; through all that early period 
of life, of which he speaks in such exaggerated but natural terms 
of condemnation, his conscience was, as we have seen, always 
upbraiding him with the infirmity of purpose which made his 
best resolutions vain. In times of distress, too, he seems like a 
ship-wrecked man, constantly trying to cling to the rock of ages, 
but as often as he seetned to grasp it, sinking down from his 
hold with the returning waves. But while the tendencies of 
his feeling were naturally favorable to religion, it seems proba- 
ble that they must have received a direction in his early child- 
hood. Many deep and lasting impressions in favor of religion 
may be made by a mother's affection, before she is aware that 
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the young heart is open to receive them : and if the parent 
be early lost, as in the case of Cowper, the heart will 
be conscious of the impressions, without being conscious 
whence they proceed. Certainly his recollections of her 
were strong and vivid, as will be seen by those who read his 
sweet and affecting lines upon his mother's picture ; and it is 
not to be supposed that a parent, so tender and faithful, would 
have been inattentive to the most sacred of all her duties. 

The complaint under which Cowper labored throughout his 
life was hypochondriasis, or, as Dr. Rush prefers calling it, 
tristimania, a disorder, not, as is idly supposed, originating in 
the imagination, though it employs perverted fancies as its 
chief instruments of torture. Cowper was aware of this ; for 
he says to Lady Hesketh, ' could I be translated to Paradise, 
unless I could leave my body behind me, my melancholy 
would cleave to me there.' His disease was dyspeptic habit, 
which gave a morbid sensibility to his body and mind, and 
placed him in that state which predisposes to insanity. The 
conscience shares in the general excitement ; there has been 
an instance in this country of a young man who died insane 
from the belief that he had offended his Maker, by not saying 
grace at the table ojf a friend ; and the experience of physicians 
supplies them with many cases, bearing a near resemblance to 
that of Cowper. The disease is not without its remissions ; 
we see in his letters, written at the times when his melancholy 
disqualified him for society and exertion, occasional flashes of 
humor, which seem strangely at variance with the accounts of 
his biographers ; but it was the fact, as he says, that sometimes, 
while he was the most distressed of all beings, he was cheerful 
upon paper. But as the disease gains ground, even these 
gleams of happiness vanish ; all becomes dreary, comfortless 
and cold ; there is no beauty in nature ; its sights and sounds 
become painful and disgusting ; there is no brightness in the 
sun ; however brilliantly it lights up the world, it cannot shine 
inward to the heart. Kindness, friendship and affection 
all lose their power ; their attentions are accepted without 
seeming gratitude or pleasure ; even the voice of religious 
consolation speaks as hopelessly, as if it were addressed to the 
dead. The anguish arising from this constant depression is so 
intolerable, that it often drowns all sensation of the most in- 
tense bodily pain. Sometimes the sufferer prays for madness, 
like King Lear, hoping in that way to be relieved from the 
agony of thought ; it would seem as if there could be no 
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darker change beyond this ; but it is, if possible, worse, when it 
setdes down into the frozen calm of despair. Here, there is 
often a conflict between the wish and the fear to die. The 
sufferer longs for death as a hidden treasure, and would wel- 
come it from the hand of another, but dares not inflict it with 
his own. Sometimes the hatred of life prevails, and he resorts 
to poison, the pistol, or the halter. Such is, in general terms, 
the description given of hypochondria by those whose pro- 
fession makes them familiar with it ; and almost every one of 
these signs and sufferings is found in the history of Cowper. 

It would have been surprising if a heart like his, after being 
tormented for months by such a diseasej should not have over- 
flowed with gratitude and praise as soon as light broke in upon 
the darkness of his soul. For we have seen that this was the 
case on a former occasion, when the veil of darkness was sud- 
denly lifted ; but at this period, when he felt that he was sink- 
ing into an insanity which might last as long as life, and was 
grasping at every thing that -afforded the faintest hope of relief, 
his attention was turned to the subject of Christianity. His 
mind fastened itself upon that subject ; it was his prevailing 
imagination while he was ill, though of course perverted by 
the wildness natural to his disease, and was the idea upper- 
most in his mind when he began to recover. And now, being 
separated from his old associations, and placed in a situation 
favorable to the indulgence of his religious feelings, where the 
influences about him were all auspicious, and no uncongenial 
pursuits and temptations were present to distract his. mind, he 
studied the subject of Christianity, and applied it to his life and 
feeling, till his whole heart became a living sacrifice of grate- 
ful praise. Nor is it strange, that the particular aspect in which 
the subject was presented to him when it first engaged his 
earnest attention, should have been dear to him ever after; but 
if any think of him as the slave to a system, they will find, 
on reading his letters, that he did not take offence at the sen- 
timents of others, and was content with holding fast his own. 
There was not in his whole composition one particle of the 
material of which bigots are made. Interested, ardent and zeal- 
ous no doubt he was, but his zeal, instead of blazing out against 
others, rose upward in a clear bright flame, which, wherever it 
shone before men, could have no other effect than to attract 
them onward in the strait and narrow path of duty. 

Some of the evangelical friends of Cowper, considering the 
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honor of their views of religion deeply involved in the discus- 
sion of this subject, have entered largely into an investigation 
of this curious page in the history of human nature. They 
have endeavored to draw the limits between religious concern 
and the terrors of a disturbed imagination ; they allow that his 
religious anxiety might have had a tendency to increase his 
disorder for the time, but so far as his unhappiness was of a 
religious nature, he was wounded only that he might be more 
effectually healed, k. sensible writer on the subject, in the 
Eclectic Review, allowed ' the extreme difficulty of deter- 
mining, in all cases, the true character of those alternations of 
joy and despondency, of levity and seriousness, naturally 
enough connected with correspondent frames of thought, to 
which his narrative continually refers.' ' In cases where the 
sympathy between the body and the mind is peculiarly ex- 
quisite ;. where the slightest change in the temperament of the 
frame communicates itself to the imagination and the feelings, 
and the breath and pulsation seem in return to be regu- 
lated by the thoughts, it is almost impossible to depend upon 
a person's own account of the origin of his emotions. There 
can be no doubt, that the presence of fever is the real cause of 
much that passes for religious transport in the prospect of dis- 
solution, and that despondency is not less frequently the mere 
effect of the bodily languor, consequent upon the exhaustion.' 
But he contends that these emotions, though they may origi- 
nate in physical changes, are not to be viewed as physical 
phenomena ; impressions may be made in dreams which are 
true ;, and convictions may come over the mind in sickness, 
which are not the less just because partly attributable to the 
state of the system. The way to ascertain whether they are 
delusive or not,, is to learn whether there is any ground for 
them ; meaning, we suppose,, that the question is, whether the 
mind creates unnatural or only exaggerates natural emotions. 
His inference, if we understand him, is that Cowper was an 
example of the latter state of mind ; and of course, that disor- 
dered as he was, he may be considered as a moral agent, and 
his conversion quoted as a genuine instance of the effect of the 
influences of religion. 

One would think, however, that admitting the justness of 
this distinction, it would be unsafe and undesirable to present 
a mind, which has lost the power of judging and comparing, as 
an illustration of the effect of religion upon a healthy under- 
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standihg. When the man in delirium sees spectres about him, 
it will not do to point out objects in the chamber, which his 
mind distorts and enlarges into shapes of terror ; they may 
furnish a starting-point for the imagination, but they will not 
prove that the patient's observations are any more to be trust- 
ed. The person who neglected to say grace at table, in his own 
view of the subject did wrong ; and so far he had some ground 
for self-reproach ) but would the fancy, which dwelt upon this 
omission with such excessive remorse, have found any diffi- 
culty in creating causes of self-condemnation ? And would any 
one trust the judgment of such a man, more than that of 
another, who was in the same state, without any actual cause 
for self-upbraiding ? Neither will it do to say, that the subject 
of religion is infinite, and that no amount of devotion to the 
subject can therefore be excessive. This will be readily ad- 
mitted by all, if by religion we understand religious duty. 
The question is, whether there is no such thing as excessive 
remorse for neglect of some particular obligation. On the 
whole, we think, that the friend of religion, instead of endeav- 
oring to find order in the confusion which prevailed at that 
time in Cowper's mind, will consult the honor of Christianity 
more, by pointing to the healthy action of his powerful intel- 
lect and the daily beauty of his unclouded life, as a fine and at- 
tractive example of the spirit and power of religion. His regret 
for lost and wasted years, was best manifested by the earnest- 
ness with which he redeemed the rest ; his gratitude for the 
divine goodness, which restored him from suffering, was dis- 
played by his beginning life anew. These facts are undoubted ; 
and they afford volumes of testimony in faVor of Christian truth. 
When Cowper, at the age of thirty-three, had recovered so 
far as to be able to leave the care of the physician, and retreat 
into the country, he became acquainted with the family of Un- 
win, to which he was indebted for so much of the comfort of his 
later years. Wherever he felt at ease, his manners were said 
to be singularly attractive : and this family seem to have had 
a simplicity and warm-hearted kindness, which offered him 
precisely the social resources which he wanted, besides having 
the advantage of being able to sympathize with him in all his 
religious feelings. After residing with them two years, the 
circumstances of the family were changed by the death of Mr. 
Unwin, and, at the suggestion of Mr. Newton, they went to 
reside near him in Olney, the scene of his pastoral labors. In 
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Mrs. Unwin, a woman of intelligence as well as excellence, 
who was seven years older than himself, he found a counsellor 
as well as friend, who was so much interested in his welfare, 
that after her children, who were both of mature years, left her, 
she made it her duty and pleasure to devote her life to him. 
Beside the all-engrossing subject of which his heart was full, 
he spent his time in exercise, conversation, and music, in which 
he always delighted. It does not appear that he engaged se- 
riously in writing any thing more than the Olney hymns, 
which he undertook in conjunction with his friend Mr. New- 
ton : but as he wrote with great facility, these were trifles 
which made but small demands upon his mind. By external 
circumstances he was little troubled, with the exception of 
the loss of his brother, a learned and excellent member of the 
University, whose death he deeply deplored ; but he found 
consolation for sorrows like this more easily than for the per- 
plexing evils of the world, and this will not furnish us with a 
reason for his relapsing into gloom. Hayley ascribed it to his 
excessive religious feeling, not discriminating between the feel- 
ing itself and the means which he took to cherish it. In true 
religious feeling there can be no excess ; since the feeling, as 
it grows, will spend itself in works of active duty ; but in his 
religious exercises, possibly there may have been a cause for 
his returning disorder. Such at least is the explanation given 
by one of his evangelical friends, who says, ' that a considera- 
ble portion of his time was given to devotional exercises must 
be acknowledged ; but that devotion, which does not issue in 
action, partakes too much of the religion of the cloister to have 
.the effect of keeping the mind long in a healthy state. The 
jright use of time is a very important division of Christian duty ; 
[and here we cannot help thinking that Cowper failed. Devo- 
tional exercises, instead of being use/I to prepare and strengthen 
the mind for the active duties of life, were suffered in a great 
measure to supply their place ; anil not only was the opportu- 
nity thus lost of benefiting mankind by labors which would 
have proved their own reward, even in the peace and satisfac- 
tion which they imparted to his own bosom ; but the natural ti- 
midity and feminine softness of his character must have been 
increased by his almost total seclusion from the world.'* These 
are sensible remarks, and contain much truth with respect to 
Cowper : but his seclusion was enforced by a disposition which 

* Christian Observer, 1805. 
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made it almost impossible for him to go forth in search of friends, 
though he always welcomed those who sought him ; and it must 
be remembered also, that religious feeling was the principal em- 
ployment and happiness of his mind ; it was not as if he had 
retreated from a world where he might have been useful. He 
had found himself wholly unable to contend in the race with 
the swift, and in battle with the strong ; neither was his life so 
inactive as is often supposed. Far from sinking into a dead 
calm of quietism, he went about doing good, and nevermistook 
the verdure of stagnation for living green. 

But though Cowper may have been in error in giving, not 
too much of his feeling, but too much of his time to religion, 
this period of his life seems to have been more tranquil and 
serene than any other. There are not many letters, but those 
are on the subject nearest his heart, and are written in a cheer- 
ful spirit, which seems to show that there was nothing morbid 
in his devotion. There is nothing in the least presumptuous 
or intrusive in his manner : he speaks of himself in terms of 
unfeigned humility, stating his own sentiments with manly 
freedom, but never complaining of others because their feel- 
ings did not keep pace with his own. This way of life seems 
much more favorable to the health of his mind, than the more 
brilliant period when he stood out before the gaze of men : 
for however much he endeavored to guard himself against ex- 
cessive sensibility to the world's opinion, it is manifestly im- 
possible that any man should be indifferent to censure or praise, 
and he of all mankind was least likely to present a breast of 
steel to the critic's blow. He succeeded much better in guard- 
ing himself against the temptations of flattery, than against the 
depressing effect of censure. His letters betray the conster- 
nation with which he looked for the critical sentence of John- 
son, and the almost bodily fear in which he waited for the sig- 
nal from the Doctor's heavy gun, which should give notice 
whether the poet was to live or die. He was delighted with 
a line from Franklin, which, though it betrayed no great poetic 
enthusiasm, showed that he had discernment to see the sub- 
stantial excellence of the new candidate for fame. Through- 
out Cowper's life, he seems to have been deeply wound- 
ed by neglect and scorn, whether as a poet or a man. When 
he first went to Huntingdon as an invalid stranger, some one 
had spoken of him as ' that fellow Cowper ; ' and he does not 
disguise the satisfaction which it gave him to prove that he 
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was by birthright a gentleman. He never was reconciled to 
the neglect which he experienced at the hands of Thurlow, 
who was once his intimate friend. He had once playfully en- 
gaged to provide for Cowper if he ever had the power ; but 
when he became Lord Chancellor,he followed the example of 
Pharaoh's chief butler, a person who has found more imitators 
than most others recorded in the Scripture. It was not to be 
expected, that a coarse and somewhat savage individual like 
Thurlow, could sympathize much with one so gentle and re- 
fined ; nor would it have been easy to provide for him except 
by a pension ; but all that Cowper wished from him was an 
assurance that he was not forgotten, and it is a disgrace to 
Thurlow that this small measure of attention to his feelings 
was never paid. 

After eight years of health, in the year 1773 Cowper's de- 
pression returned, and soon deepened into an impenetrable 
gloom. No enjoyments, no cares nor duties could find the 
least access to his mind ; he did not show the least interest in 
the society of his friends, nor gratitude for their kindness, 
though they were unwearied in their exertions to rescue him 
from his distress. Mr. Newton, though he was sometimes in- 
judicious in his treatment of Cowper, proved himself a faithful 
friend on this occasion ; and Mrs. Unwin attended him with a 
kindness and self-devotion, which were requited by his lasting 
gratitude and affection. But nothing would avail ; he re- 
mained in a state of helpless despondency for five years, all 
the while in utter despair of salvation ; and when he began to 
recover, it was five years more before he regained sufficient 
firmness to throw offhis anxiety, and return to the world again. 
It was at this period, that he helped forward his restoration by 
taking care of the tame hares which he has made so celebrat- 
ed. The narrative in which he describes them was first pub- 
lished in the Gentleman's Magazine, and has since been 
found in almost every edition of his works, where it always has 
been, and always will be a favorite page to lovers of nature. 

When be was so far restored as to be able to write, Mrs. 
Unwin, with a judgment which does her honor, urged him to 
employ his mind upon poetical subjects ; and as this had always 
been a favorite pursuit, without his being aware of the richness 
and variety of his powers, he was easily induced to make the 
exertion. He made a beginning early in life, and one or two 
specimens, preserved by Hayley, show the same vigor of 
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thought and expression, which distinguish his later writings. 
Table Talk was the earliest of the pieces which compose his 
first volume, and the rest were written at the suggestions of 
friends, on subjects which happened to strike his imagination. 
Original and powerful as these poems were, they were very 
slow in winning their way to the public favor ; the sale was 
far from rapid, and the critical verdicts of literary tribunals did 
not tend to increase their circulation. One of the reviews de- 
clared, that they were evidently the production of a very pious 
gentleman, without one spark of genius. But considering all 
circumstances, this was not surprising ; the versification of the 
day was such as Pope had left it, and ears accustomed to 
the even flow of his numbers were startled by the bolder grace 
of Cowper's lines ; it seemed like absurd presumption, in one 
unknown to fame, to step so widely from the beaten path ; 
and, as every one knows, literary independence is not easily 
forgiven. Then, too, the preface by Mr. Newton was of a 
nature to alarm light readers : it was written with more solem- 
nity than was called for by the occasion ; he does not seem 
to have admired the play of Cowper's humor, though it was 
one of his most remarkable powers ; the poet studiously apol- 
ogizes for. it in his letters to Newton, assuring him that it was 
introduced in order to gain a hearing from the thoughtless, on 
the same principle that induces parents, in giving physic to 
their children, to touch the brim of the cup with honey. This 
language is_one of those instances of bad taste, of which Cow- 
per was not often guilty. It must be manifest to every one, 
that he indulged his humor simply because he could not 
help it. It was much more natural to him to give way to this 
sportive wit, than to launch anathemas at the head of Charles 
Wesley, for amusing himself with sacred music on Sunday 
evening, and was at least as likely to have a good effect upon 
the world. The tone of severity with which he cannonades 
follies and sins alike, does not seem like Cowper's choice, 
but has the appearance of being borrowed from some one who 
exerted a powerful influence over him. It is in direct opposi- 
tion to sentiments which he sometimes expresses, particularly 
in a letter where he disapproves a certain clergyman's preach- 
ing, or rather his constant endeavor to scold men out of their 
sins. He says ' the heart, corrupt as it is, and because it is 
so, grows angry if it be not treated with good manners, 
and scolds again. There is no grace, that the spirit of 
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self can counterfeit more successfully than a religious zeal/ 
*• A man that loves me, if he sees me in an error, will pity me r 
and calmly endeavor to convince me of it, and persuade me to 
forsake it : if he has great and good news to tell me, he will 
not do it angrily > nor in heat and discomposure of spirit.' We 
fear that Cowper was guilty of some violations of his own ex- 
cellent rule, and he was ready afterwards to acknowledge it : 
when a friend applied the phrase l naulta cum bile ' to the 
tone of those poems,, he confessed that in some respects it was 
just. All this only serves to prove what was forcibly stated 
by an old English divine, that religious zeal, though a sweet 
Christian grace no doubt, is ' exceedingly apt to sour.' 

Though the immediate success of his first volume was not 
great, it was sufficient to encourage one who never had a very 
exalted opinion of his own powers ; and having at this time 
a new and animated companion, Lady Austen, who had much 
influence over him, and used it to induce him to write, he com- 
menced a new poem, The Task, which was completed and given 
to the world in 1185. This work was at once successful, and 
placed him at the head of all the poets of the day. But all 
the while that he was thus fortunate in gaining reputation, he 
was a prey to his constitutional melancholy, believing himself 
unfit to engage in religious exercises, and entirely cut off 
from the hope of salvation. A domestic incident, too, tend- 
ed to destroy the happiness which he might have received 
from his literary fame. He was obliged to give up the socie- 
ty of Lady Austen, in deference to. the feelings of Mrs. Un- 
win, who felt herself eclipsed by this new companion. Mrs. 
Unwin has been generally condemned for this jealousy, as if it 
proceeded from a narrow mind ; but there are several circum- 
stances to be taken into view. It does not appear, that she 
ever complained of the ascendency of Lady Austen.. Cowper 
perceived that she was dispirited, and for this there was suffi- 
cient reason. She felt that she was the person on whose care 
and kindness he had leaned for years. She had devoted her 
fife to secure the happiness of his ; and in his seasons of mel- 
ancholy he had required a self-devotion to his welfare, which 
very few were able or willing to give. While she had done all 
this for him T Lady Austen had only amused him, and it was not 
in human nature to behold the interest, to which she was enti- 
tled by years of hardship, thus transferred to a more entertain- 
ing companion, without regret- Cowper knew that there was 
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cause for her uneasiness, and at once made the sacrifice which 
he felt was her due. The .loss was soon after supplied by- 
Lady Hesketh, his cousin, said to have been a woman of fine 
understanding and remarkable social powers, who was often 
an inmate in the same household, and faithful to him till the 
last. Soon after his renewal of personal intercourse with her, 
and about a year after the separation from Lady Austen, he 
went to reside at Weston, at the instance of the Throckmortons, 
a wealthy family, who spent the summer in that village. It 
was time to leave Olney, if we may judge from reports circu- 
lated concerning them, which accused them of fashionable dis- 
sipation. These foolish reports reached Mr. Newton in Lon- 
don, and he, with a singular want of good sense, transmitted them 
to Cowper ; and this, at the time when the poor invalid was 
' miserable,' as he himself says, ' on account of God's departure 
from him, which he believed to be final, and was seeking 
his return, in the path of duty and by continual prayer.' The 
Throckmortons were Catholics, and his intercourse with them, 
which began while he was still in Olney, might have occasioned 
this rumor to his disadvantage. Cowper was above those mis- 
erable prejudices against other sects and sentiments, which are 
sometimes inculcated as a duty. Speaking of a gentleman, who 
had been recommended to him by one of his friends, he says, 
' As to his religion, I leave it, — I am neither his bishop nor 
his confessor. A man of his character, and recommended by 
you, would be welcome here, were he a Mahometan or Gen-' 
too.' We consider it among the best proofs of the elevation 
of his character, that while he never attempted to conciliate 
public favor by softening down his most unpopular opinions, 
and even considered silence as a sort of treason to the King of 
kings, he proved that this rigid faithfulness arose from con- 
viction, not from passion, by allowing others to declare their 
sentiments as freely as he expressed his own. 

His literary undertakings, thus far, had not been of a kind 
which exacted severe labor ; they were sufficient to engage and 
interest, but not to tax and exhaust his mind. But when he 
found the benefit of being employed, he seems to have thought, 
that it would be well to put himself under a necessity for ex- 
ertion ; he therefore undertook the gigantic enterprise of trans- 
lating Homer, and thus, in avoiding the danger of doing too lit- 
tle, ran headlong into the danger of doing too much. He 
thought, like the rest of the world, that Pope had not succeeded ; 
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but he ascribed his failure to his moving in the fetters of rhyme ;: 
and it does not seem to have occurred to him, that no transla- 
tion, however exact and worthy of the original, could ever 
equal the demands of scholars or the imaginations of the un- 
learned. This enterprise was not fortunate in any point of 
view. It rather wearied than employed him ; it added nothing 
to his literary fame, and when it was completed it left a va- 
cancy of mind, in which, having neither strength for labor nor 
power to live without it, he was open at once to the attacks 
of his depression. These were deferred for a time by various 
literary plans which he formed ; but in 1794, the cloud settled 
upon his mind, and it remained in eclipse to the last. 

The fact seems to have been, that the distinction which his 
genius gave him, though it was in some respects gratifying, was 
not favorable to the health of his mind. Though no man was 
less vain or assuming, he was very much annoyed by the crit- 
ical remarks to which he was constantly exposed. His emi- 
nence also made him a subject of public curiosity, which, how- 
ever flattering, was necessarily oppressive to his retiring dispo- 
sition. The friends of his later years do not appear to have 
sympathized with him in his peculiar views of religion. The 
subject disappears from his letters, and though it never lost its 
hold upon his mind, still, if those about him had no feelings in 
common with his, he would not force it upon them, and there- 
fore folded it up in the depths of his own heart. But since he 
needed free conversation with judicious friends to correct his 
own diseased imaginations, it is evident that the water of life 
itself, like the material element in a sealed fountain, might gen- 
erate an atmosphere fatal to light and life. His history, 
throughout his life, cannot be contemplated without deep feel- 
ings of pity for his misfortunes, and admiration of his moral ex- 
cellence and intellectual power. But that history is yet to be 
written. In all cultivated minds it still excites an unabated in- 
terest, and should it fall into the hands of one sufficiently en- 
larged and enlightened to do justice to it, he will find an ample 
reward for his labors. Mr. Taylor, as we have said, is not 
the man ; nor is his work such as will stand in the way of a 
better. 

As a poet, Cowper was a man of great genius, and in a day 
when poetry was more read than at present, enjoyed a popu- 
larity almost unexampled. The strain of his writing was fa- 
miliar even to homeliness. He drew from his own resources 
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only ; throwing off all affectation and reserve, he made his 
reader acquainted with all his sentiments and feelings, and did 
not disguise his weaknesses and sorrows. There is always some- 
thing attractive in this personal strain where it does not amount 
to egotism, and he thus gained many admirers, who never 
would have been interested by poetry alone. The religious 
character of his writings was also a recommendation to many, 
beside those who favored views of that subject similar to his 
own. There were those who felt, like Burns, that ' bating 
some scraps of Calvinistic divinity, the Task was a noble 
poem.' There was a wide sympathy, a generous regard for 
all the human race expressed in it, which gave his readers a 
respect for his heart. Then, too, his views of nature were drawn 
from personal observation ; all his readers could remember or 
at any time see those which precisely resembled the subjects 
of his description. He associated no unusual trains of thought, 
no feelings of peculiar refinement, with the grand and beauti- 
ful of nature, while at the same time the strain of his sentiment 
was pure, manly and exalted. By addressing himself to the 
heart universal, and using language such as could be under- 
stood by the humble as well as the high, he influenced a wider 
circle than any poet who went before him ; and by inspiring 
a feeling of intimacy, a kind of domestic confidence in his read- 
ers, he made his works ' household words,' and all who shared 
his feelings became interested in his fame. 

We have already alluded to the success of his earlier poems, 
and explained the reasons, why it was so smalL But his 
change in the style of English versification, though it seemed 
wild and lawless at the time, was a great improvement upon 
his predecessors. There was an artificial elegance in the 
measure of Pope, which, however pleasing to the musical ear, 
was a restraint upon the flow of sentiment, and sometimes 
wearied with its sweetness. Cowper's bold freedom, though 
it seemed at first like uncouth roughness, gained much in vari- 
ety of expression, without losing much in point of sound. It 
offended, because it seemed careless, and as if he respected 
little the prevailing taste of his readers : but it was far from 
being unpolished as it seemed. He tells us, that the lines of 
his earlier poems were touched and retouched, with fastidious 
delicacy : his ear was not easily pleased ; and yet, if we may 
judge from one or two specimens of alterations, his corrections 
very often injured what they were meant to repair. As to 
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the kind of zeal, which abounded in those poems, and which, 
as we have said, was one obstacle to their success, it was not 
the earnestness which gave offence, so much as the manner in 
which it was displayed. And it is true, that fierce and angry 
sarcasm is a very injudicious way of expressing generous emo- 
tions. We see very little of it in the letters of Cowper, where 
he pours out his soul without reserve, and we hardly know 
how to account for his adopting it in those poems. But what- 
ever his motive may have been, the public could not be per- 
suaded that bitterness was any proof of deep conviction ; or 
that those, who were most severe upon offences and offenders, 
were the most likely to attempt their reform. We occasionally 
witness similar displays of feeling, and it is easy to see that, 
while they are hailed with acclamations by all who agree in 
opinion with the writer, they are offensive and disgusting to 
those whose hearts it is most important to reach. It was tru- 
ly said of these poems, in the words of the younger Pliny, trans- 
lated, ' many passages are delicate, many sublime, many 
beautiful, many tender, many sweet, many acrimonious.' 
' Yes, yes,' said Cowper, ' the latter part is very true indeed ; 
there are many acrimonious.' The truth was probably, that, 
as often happens in men of retired habits, his words outran his 
feelings. 

Those of the earlier poems which are written in this spirit, 
are quite inferior to the others. Expostulation, which treats 
the sins of his country in a solemn tone of remonstrance and 
warning, is an admirable poem ; it breathes a spirit resembling 
that of one of the ancient prophets, — grave, dignified and stern. 
Its sound is that of a trumpet blown to warn the people, — a 
sound, which wakes no angry passion, but before which the 
heart stands still and listens with a shuddering chill of dread. 
Conversation is next in excellence ; it is written in a fine strain 
of humor, not with the ' droll sobriety ' of Swift, nor the grave 
irony of Fielding, but with a wit peculiarly his own, such as 
makes his letters the best English specimen ef that kind of 
writing, and at times affords a singular contrast with his gloom. 
We fancy that the fate of these poems was described in a let- 
ter from Dr. Cogswell, of Hartford, in this country, who open- 
ed a correspondence with Cowper. He tells the poet that it 
was his pleasure, at reading the Task, which induced him to in- 
quire for these earlier poems, and that he had read them with 
equal delight. Cowper expresses his satisfaction at this com- 
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pliment, in a manner which showed that he himself esteemed 
them among the very best of his writings, but was conscious 
that his opinion was not that of the reading world. 

The Task is a work of more pretension than his other writ- 
ings, we mean in its form : for it has no singleness of subject, 
and is in fact a collection of poems, in each of which the topic 
which affords the name serves only as a text, to which the 
images and sentiments of the writer are attached by the most 
capricious and accidental associations. One advantage of this 
freedom is, that it affords an agreeable variety ; it excludes 
nothing above or beneath the moon ; it requires no unity of 
thought, or manner, and permits the poet to pass from the 
serious to the playful, at his pleasure, without formal apology 
or preparation. Cowper certainly availed himself of the priv- 
ilege, and made his readers acquainted with all his feelings, 
circumstances, and opinions, affording a curious example of a] 
man, reserved to excess in social life, and almost erring on 
the side of frankness in his writings, if we can possibly call: 
that frankness excessive, which simply tells what all the world' 
was burning to know. For we must consider that his previous 
works had made him known sufficiently to gain him the repu- 
tation of a genius, at a time when such stars were not common 
in the British sky. He made his first appearance, too, in the 
maturity of his years and powers, — no one had beheld his 
rising, — no one had marked him till he suddenly emerged 
from the cloud. There was a natural desire to know who and 
what he was, — and all such questions were answered in the 
poem, in a manner which rendered his readers familiar with 
his powerful mind and amiable heart. They found much to 
respect in the vigor of his understanding, which refused to be 
enslaved by inherited prejudices, and manifested every where 
a manly love of freedom and of truth : nor could any one help 
admiring his singleness of heart, and the openness with which 
he declared its emotions. The effect of the work was greater 
than can now be imagined : it conducted many to the pure 
fountains of happiness which are found by those who com- 
mune with nature, and many to those sources of religious peace, 
which keep on flowing when all earthly springs are dry. It 
tended to make man feel an interest in man, and opened the 
eyes of thousands to those traditional abuses, which are de- 
tested as soon as the attention of the world is directed full 
upon them : and in a literary point of view, it gladdened the 
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hearts of all who felt an interest in English poetry, by re- 
viving its old glories at the moment when the last beam of 
inspiration seemed to have faded from the sky. 

Those who take their impression of Cowper's translation of 
Homer from tradition, may perhaps think it an entire failure. 
A failure the critical world has pronounced it : but it may be 
well to inquire, whether it would be possible to satisfy the pub- 
lic expectation ; and whether any one could possibly have 
succeeded better? We think it evident that the failure 
arose from the nature of the undertaking : it was an attempt 
to convey an idea to English readers of writings which are 
called inimitable, and therefore untranslatable. There is some- 
thing undefined and obscurely great in the idea which the 
world has of the Homeric inspiration ; and unless the trans- 
lator could give his work the same antiquity, and surround it 
with the same glory of classical associations, it might present 
a perfect image of the simple greatness of the original, without 
awakening any similar feeling. An English Homer, — a Hom- 
er of the eighteenth century, was condemned beforehand. 
Every critic could feel safe in pronouncing it wholly unworthy 
of the original ; and the public, discouraged by their blind 
guides, felt no interest in proceeding to inquire whether their 
judgment was just. Had they expected anything like what 
they were likely to find ; had they exacted nothing more than 
talent and industry were able to do, — had they, in a word, 
looked for a translation, instead of a new original, their reason- 
able expectations would have been fully answered. We re- 
commend to our readers, who feel an interest in the reputation 
of Cowper, and lament his failure in this great undertaking, 
to consider what they may reasonably look for, and having 
thus given some distinctness to their views, to read the work. 
This will be doing justice to the translator, and, if we may 
trust our own experience, they will find their candor amply 
repaid. At the same time, we do not think Cowper's versifi- 
cation remarkably happy. It was wrought with infinite pains, 
and corrected and revised, till the music satisfied his ear : 
but in the Task, and in the Translation, he pleases more by 
expressive and eloquent language, than by any peculiar sweet- 
ness in the sound. But whatever gratification the work may 
afford, will be counterbalanced by the reflection, that it con- 
sumed time and labor that might have been better spent 
upon original writings : these would have been far less ex- 
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hausting to his mind and spirits, while they brought infinitely 
greater returns of fame. 

Many of Cowper's smaller pieces, in which he followed the 
suggestions of his own feelings without waiting for others to, 
prescribe his subject, and urge him to write, are among the/ 
most beautiful exhibitions of his power. The lines addressed 
to Mary, his faithful and devoted friend, who made so gener- 
ous a sacrifice of all other enjoyments to the single one of se- 
curing his comfort, of guarding him against the assaults of dis- 
ease, and sustaining him when the blow had fallen, are one of 
the most affecting tributes which genius ever paid to virtue. 
And the lines addressed to his mother, on receiving her pic- 
ture from a friend, are equally touching and sweet. Nothing 
could exceed the sacredness, with which every thing connected 
with her was treasured in the sanctuary of his soul ; early as 
he lost her guidance, he had felt the loss in after life as the 
beginning of all his sorrows ; he had felt as if, had Providence 
spared her a little longer, she might have given a direction to 
his feelings, that would have saved him from some of those 
trials which had almost broken his heart ; she was the angel of 
his visions, — the bright spirit which always stood before him in 
his imaginations of Heaven. He remembered her as young, 
beautiful, and holding a relation to him which inspired the 
deepest reverence and affection. So firmly was her image set 
in his remembrance, that not a day ever passed without his 
thinking of her, and calling up those recollections of his child- 
hood, connected-with her, which no time could wear away ; 
and now, when he stands in the valley of departing years, and 
on looking back sees the light of the sun, which is set to him, 
still shining on the hills of youth, from which he came down 
so long ago, he writes with a sensibility and pathetic earnest- 
ness, which fills every heart with sympathy, and we had almost 
said, every eye with tears. 

But in these days, when living poets are but little read, and 
the dead ' forgotten lie,' we are taking up more time than 
many of our readers will think necessary, in speaking of the 
life and genius of Cowper. But he claims our notice, as a 
man remarkable both for his intellectual history and power, 
the former being extraordinary almost without example, and 
the latter such as is not often exceeded. As respects an in- 
terest in poetry, also, we live in such times as usually follow a 
period of great intellectual excitement, — times, when the pub- 
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lie taste grows indifferent, and gentle harps are struck alto- 
gether in vain. We want some one to come forward in the 
spirit and power of Cowper, who shall speak in a voice which 
shall compel the world to listen, — and in a voice too, which 
religion and virtue, as well as literary taste, can hear with ap- 
plause. We are confident that such an one will appear ; 
whatever may be said of new directions given to the mind in 
this self-complacent age, so long as the mind exists, it will 
treasure poetry as an art which does much to exalt it ; there 
never will be a time when cultivated minds will cast this pearl 
away. It may be valued at some periods more than at others : 
it may be less regarded now, than it has been in former times; 
but these are only transient and passing changes ; it will sur- 
vive them all, and will last as long as the world endures. 



Art. II.— ^Decandolle's Botany. 

1. Theorie Elcmentaire de la Botanique, ou Exposition des 
Principes de la Classification naturelle, &c. Par M. 
A. P. Decandolle. Seconde Edition, revue et aug- 
mented. Paris. 1819. 

2. A Grammar of Botany, illustrative of artificial, as well 
as natural Classification, with an explanation of Jus- 
sieu's system. By Sir James Edward Smith, H. D. 
President of the Linna:an Society, Sic. London and 
New York. 1822. 

3. Introduction to the Natural System of Botany : or a 
systematic View of the Organization, Natural Affini- 
ties, and Geographical Distribution of the whole Vege- 
table Kingdom. By John Lindley, F. R. S., L. S., 
G. S., Professor of Botany in the University of London, 
he. First American Edition, with an Appendix. By 
John Torrey, M. D. New York. 1831. 

The botanical student, who has rambled over mountain and 
marsh, with a box under his arm, and a bundle of grass or a 
shrub in his hands, must have been conscious how like one 
demented he often appeared to the unlettered rustics ; and 
while the query, so invariably put to him, ' What is that good 
for 1 ' received no satisfactory reply, how plainly their looks, 



